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Arabs Want Justice in Palestine 


As shown again by the Gaza incident, one 
of the continuing sore spots on the earth’s 
surface is Palestine. Conflicting and ambigu- 
ous promises by the great powers during 
World War I led to the British mandate, the 
upsurge of Zionist ambitions, accelerated Jew- 
ish immigration, and finally the end of the 
mandate, partition and war in 1948. The 
United Nations brought to birth the new 
state of Israel in an atmosphere of conflict. 
An uneasy armed truce put a stop to formal 
warfare only after the Israeli forces had over- 
run several areas allotted to the Arabs in the 
partition plan, and hundreds of thousands of 
Arab residents had been forced by terrorism, 
fear and fighting to flee into neighboring 
Arab countries. These people fled in the full 
expectation that within a few weeks the UN 
would intervene to enforce peace and they 
could return to their homes in safety. The 
UN unfortunately proved powerless to do 
more than bring about a cease-fire, and none 
of the refugees were allowed to return home 
or to repossess their abandoned property. 
Officially a state of war has continued ever 
since. The 870,000 Arab refugees have eked 
out a miserable existence in tent camps, bar- 
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racks, city slums, or huts and caves in the 
countryside of the neighboring territories to 
which they fled. A tight and effective “cold 
war” of hostile feeling and economic blockade 
has encircled Israel. Intransigent attitudes on 
both sides of the truce line have persisted, and 
all efforts to bring about peace have failed. 
The tensions and misery among the refugees 
have helped to make the Middle East a fertile 
field for Communist propaganda and agita- 
tion. 

A great deal of discussion of the Palestine 
problem is unrealistic and impractical to the 
extent that it is unaware of the strong moral 
concern of the Arabs.'! The Arabs have been 
unwilling to forget the factor of moral in- 
justice in the whole issue. Repeated endeavors 
by Israel or other nations to propose fresh 
negotiations on the platform of the present 
and future have run directly athwart the deep 
Arab conviction that reparation must first be 
made, so far as is possible, for the injustice 
of the past. Those commentators who advo- 
1 The collective term “Arabs” in this connection in- 
cludes the Palestinian refugees, the governments of 
the Arab states, and citizens of Arab lands in general, 


whose state of mind has shown a striking unanimity 
with regard to Palestine. 











cate—as did Dr. Emil Lengyel in the 
Forricn Poricy Butietin of Janu- 
ary 15, 1954—that “the most effec- 
tive way to improve Israeli-Arab re- 
lations is to stop dwelling on the 
grievances of the past and to concen- 
trate on present and future prob- 
lems” do not recognize this element 
of moral concern in the Arab posi- 
tion. The Arabs insist that the un- 
finished business of moral restitution 
for the wrongs done to thé Arab resi- 
dents of Palestine must come first on 


the docket. 


Arab Arguments 


Here are their arguments: First, it 
was fundamentally unjustifiable for 
the United Nations to take away a 
portion of territory from a settled 
people and to create therefrom a new 
political state. The partition plan was 
never approved by the Arabs nor re- 
garded as justifiable in international 
law, nor was it believed by them to 
be compatible with the principle of 
self-determination. The Palestinian 
Arabs would have had little objec- 
tion to a “cultural home” or a refuge 
offered to Europe’s homeless and 
persecuted Jews in Palestine, but they 
never acquiesced in what they regard 
as the forcible alienation of a major 
part of the territory of their country 
in order to create a new and separate 
political state. 


Second, in Arab opinion it was still 
less justifiable for the UN to allow 
the new state to terrorize and cause 


the eviction of innocent people from 
their homes in that territory, and ag- 
gressively to occupy additional terri- 
tory, evicting its inhabitants also, and 


then to refuse these homeless people 
the right to return to their homes 
and property. The Arabs insist that 
the 1948 war was precipitated by 
UN action. They look upon the 
refugees, not as the ordinary victims 
of the mischances of war, but as the 
victims of a wrong perpetrated by 
the highest body of international au- 
thority. This conviction that the refu- 
gees are the responsibility of the 
UN and that the UN has before it 
the unfinished task of redressing the 
wrong done accounts for the unwill- 
ingness of the Arab governments to 
undertake or even allow many forms 
of rehabilitation or resettlement until 
the prior obligation of the UN is dis- 
charged. Any other attitude would, 
in the eyes of the Arabs, condone 
an unjust fait accompli. 

Third, it is unjustifiable that 870,- 
000 human beings have been allowed 
to languish in exile and misery for 
six and a half years. Progressive 
moral deterioration among the refu- 
gees has been inevitable. Israel can- 
not well absorb any large number of 
repatriates, and undoubtedly few 
would actually return to homes in 
the present state of Israel if given 
the opportunity. But the Arab sense 
of justice will never be satisfied un- 
less the right of refugees, who so 
choose, to return to their homes is 
offered. The alternative restitution 
by means of indemnification for lost 
property is a difficult but not insolu- 
ble problem. Israel cannot by itself 
pay for the vast amount of Arab real 
and movable property which was 
seized and is being used in the terri- 
tory now under Israeli control. But 


UN resources could be devoted to 
this end—more profitably and con- 
structively than to the present relief 
dole—and, in Arab opinion, it is the 
responsibility of the UN to bear the 
weight of this problem which UN 
action did so much to create. 


Only if the UN takes the initiative 
to right, in some degree at least, the 
wrongs done to the Arab refugees, 
can other wider aspects of political 
settlement be effected. It goes with 
out saying that American leadership 
in such initiative is important, espe 
cially as American leadership was 
the preponderant factor in persuad 
ing the UN to decree the partition of 
Palestine. This is the only road to a 
permanent peace, which will relieve 
both Israel and the Arab countries 
of ruinously expensive military out- 
lays and gradually bring about nor 
mal, neighborly commercial relations 
which Israel desperately needs for 
survival and the Arabs need in order 
to achieve a greater degree of eco- 
nomic prosperity and political sta 
bility. Without such a decisive, con- 
structive program on the part of the 
UN, spurred by American leader- 
ship, the dangerous and explosive 
atmosphere of Palestine will continue 
to threaten the peace of the world. 
With such a program there could 
come an increasing tranquility in the 
Holy Land, which would lead to 
growing stability in the entire Mid- 
dle East. 

The Reverend R. Park Johnson, field repre- 
sentative for the Near East Missions of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the U.S.A. since 1950, serves 


as liaison officer between the Board and 
its work in Lebanon, Syria, Iraq and Iran. 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 





Three-Umbrella 


Policy in Asia 





Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
returned from Bangkok on March 6 
with a Far Eastern security thesis 
which seems out of joint with the 
facts. The theory underlying this 
thesis, and the situation it is meant 
to fit, do not mesh. Developments 
have not caught up with intentions. 
The result is that so long as there is 
no shooting war in the Far East the 
policy works wonderfully. But what 
if there is aggression? Then, either 
the United States is exposed as a pa- 
per eagle, or secret agreements come 
to light that no one knows about to- 
day, or our allies do the unexpected 


and save the day for us. 


the situation as 
known to the public. The United 


Here is actual 
States has a series of unrelated trea- 
ties‘ with nations of the Pacific re- 
gion. There is SEATO, which in- 
cludes five Western nations — the 
United States, Britain, France, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand—and three 
Asian nations—the Philippines, Thai- 
land and Pakistan. There is Wash- 
ington’s pact with Nationalist China, 
concluded with Chiang Kai-shek on 
Formosa. There is the United States 
treaty tie with South Korea, forged 
with Syngman Rhee in Seoul. Each 
of these is a separate diplomatic ar- 
rangement. Each focuses on a sepa- 
rate military theater. Each represents 
a separate security umbrella. The 
United States is the only great power 
which is a party to all three. But this 
does not mean that the other parties 
to each therefore become each other’s 
allies. There is no algebraic equa- 
tion in diplomacy to the effect that 
powers allied to a third party are 
allied to each other. Yet that is what 
Mr. Dulles in his statement at Bang- 
kok and in his March 8 report to the 
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nation suggests, and in fact assumes, 
to be true. 

His thesis is that there is an in- 
escapable interconnection between 
the three military theaters in the Far 
East: Indochina, Formosa, Korea. 
These are three battle fronts of one 
war. He told this to the Bangkok 
conference, as well as to the United 
States mission chiefs at Manila. If 
the Communists strike in Vietnam 
we may hit back in Korea. If they 
try to take Laos we may unleash 
Chiang’s troops for a strike at the 
mainland. If they violate the truce 
much more in Korea we may hit 
them across the Formosa Strait or 
open up against Ho Chi Minh in 
North Vietnam. 


Are Our Allies with Us? 


There may be nothing wrong with 
this logic. But the Secretary of State 
is out ahead of his facts. Indochina, 
Formosa, Korea, may all be segments 
of the same war front, but they are 
not all under the same military um- 
brella. Syngman Rhee has no written 
or unwritten agreement (so far as is 
known) to cooperate in reopening 
the Korean war if the Reds strike in 
Vietnam. Chiang Kai-shek has no 
commitment written or unwritten 
(so far as is known) obligating him 
to come to the aid of either Sygnman 
Rhee or Bao Dai if fighting flares 
up in their respective back-yards. 


Yet Mr. Dulles takes it for granted 


,that they will. He even does more. 


He appears to ignore the fact that as 
allies they do or should have a say in 
any decision that involves a shooting 
war in their particular war theater. 
He has by fiat correlated these sepa- 
rate security treaties. He has unilat- 
erally announced that if war breaks 


out area the United 


in one treaty 
States may strike back in another 
treaty area. 

As for Chiang Kai-shek and Syng- 
man Rhee, it is quite possible they 
would not object to being “dragged” 
into a war that started in Vietnam. 
In fact, they may secretly welcome 
Mr. Dulles’ military premise. For it 
is no secret that both of these leaders 
of truncated Asian states see no pros- 
pect of ever “unifying” their coun- 
tries without United States help. It 
could well turn out, therefore, that 
by hitting back in these areas rather 
than in Vietnam (if war breaks out 
there) the United States would be 
playing right into the hands of 
Chiang and Rhee. While it would ap- 
pear that the United States was drag- 
ging them by treaty commitments 
into a fight with Peiping, actually 
they would be more than willing 


partners to such retaliatory strategy. 


3ut what about Britain and France 
~—members of SEATO, partners with 
the United States in the UN fight in 
Korea? Are they going to accept 
without question any Dulles decision 
to hit back at Peiping in the For- 
mosa Strait or in Korea if the Red 
Or if 
fighting reopens in Korea are they 


Chinese strike in Vietnam? 
going to let the United States reopen 
the war in Indochina? Mr. Dulles 
assumes they are. But that is a long 
assumption. Before events catch up 
with his premises, he should, it is 
felt here, either reach understand- 
ings with his allies or he should 
correlate his pacts. If he is going to 
play it as if the three separate se- 
curity umbrellas are one, perhaps he 
should make them one before the 
“play” starts. 


Neat STANFORD 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


The Atom: Fall-Out and Break-Through 








Of the international climate, as of 
the weather, it might well be said: 
If you don’t like it, just wait—it’s 
bound to change. This has been par- 
ticularly true in recent months of the 
sharply alternating fears and hopes 
about the many uses of the atom. 
When the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, in its statement 
of February 15 about the 7,000- 
square-mile range of radioactive fall- 
out produced by the H-bomb, be- 
latedly confirmed the views expressed 
by scientists in the United States and 
Britain, the outlook seemed to be 
for gloomy, perhaps catastrophic, 
weather. The fear that continuance 
of H-bomb tests, let alone the use of 
this dread weapon in another war, 
would not only destroy life in vast 
areas but might adversely affect hu- 
man reproductivity—a fear which 
months ago had affected the for- 
eign policy thinking of both Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Prime Minis- 


ter Winston Churchill—settled over | 


the world like a black cloud. Yet 
almost simultaneously a bright ray 
of hope broke through this cloud 
with the publication on February 15 
of a British White Paper announc- 
ing that Her Majesty’s Government 
would begin a ten-year program for 
building 12 electric power stations 
run by nuclear energy. Thus on the 
same day mankind was dramatically 
confronted with a choice of atomic 
alternatives: to destroy the world we 
know or to create a world whose 
possibilities for good would exceed 
our highest current expectations. 
The official American revelation of 
the area of contamination produced 
by an H-bomb prompted two reac- 
tions. On the one hand, it brought 
fresh demands for drastic review of 


our previous concept of civilian de- 
fense, which has hitherto contem- 
plated the evacuation of cities that 
might be targets for enemy bomb- 
ing, such as New York and Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Pittsburgh and De- 
troit. The wide range of the fall-out 
seems to make evacuation of doubt- 
ful value, particularly in view of the 
short time between a warning and 
the actual bombing. (The Adminis- 
tration, however, is now talking of 
“precision” bombing by atomic “bul- 
lets” which would create little or no 
fall-out—although the possibility of 
“precision” atomic bombing is re- 
jected by some military experts.) On 
the other hand, the fall-out revela- 
tion gave new urgency to the pleas 
of scientists and politicians who con- 
tend that no more H-bomb tests 
should be held anywhere in the 
world, or who, going still further, 
insist that all nuclear weapons should 


be banned. 
To Ban or Not to Ban? 


The problem of protecting civilian 
populations against H-bombing has 
long worried European statesmen, 
who are aware of the vulnerability 
of their cities to use of the bomb by 
the two great powers which have 
until recently had a monopoly of its 
manufacture, the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. Sir Winston Churchill 
has taken comfort in the belief, 
which he again expressed in the 
House of Commons on March 1, 
that possession by the United States 
first of the atomic bomb, and now of 
the H-bomb, has been the principal 
deterrent to Soviet attack on West- 
ern Europe. This belief is open to 
the question whether the Kremlin, 
at any time since 1945, did actually 


contemplate invasion as distinguished 
from diplomatic pressure, Commu- 
nist infiltration and other, nonmili- 
tary, weapons in its arsenal. But even 
if one agrees with the Churchill the- 
sis it must also be admitted that fear 
of the destructive capacity of the A- 
and H-bombs has done more than 
any single other factor to encourage 
neutralism in Europe—a neutralism 
which has redounded to the benefit 
of the U.S.S.R. and may have can- 
celed out such benefits as the West 
may have obtained from possession 
of nuclear weapons. 

Whatever the merits of this con- 
troversy, there is no prospect at the 
present time of a great-power agree- 
ment to ban the use of the H-bomb. 
Such a ban has been proposed by the 
U.S.S.R., but the very fact that it 
would give an advantage to Moscow 
and Peiping, which would still re- 
tain their conventional weapons as 
well as their manpower—vastly su- 
perior to that of the Western nations 
—makes it unacceptable to the West. 
On the contrary, far from consider- 
ing the possibility of surrendering 
nuclear weapons, other nations are 
now entering a field previously pre- 
empted by Washington and Moscow. 
In its White Paper of February 15 
Britain announced that it had learned 
how to manufacture a hydrogen 
bomb, perhaps with some technologi- 
cal improvements, and would start 
production soon. This announce- 
ment was accompanied by sugges- 
tions that Britain would be able to 
play a more independent role in 
world affairs if it did not have to 
depend entirely on the United States 
for H-bomb protection. 


France, on March 5, made known 


(Continued on page 112) 
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FOREIGN POLICY REPORT 


China’s First 
Five-Year 


by George B. Cressey 
Dr. Cressey, who has been teaching at Syracuse University 
since 1931, currently holds the title of Maxwell Professor 
of Geography. He has spent many years in China and 
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Plan 








The People’s Republic of China in- 
augurated its First Five-Year Plan in 
1953. Although its details have never 
been published, it is possible to out- 
line its general objectives. Commu- 
China, like its 


brother,” proposes to become an in- 


nist Soviet “elder 
dustrial state. Mao Tse-tung has stat- 
ed that the major task is that of 
“changing China from an agricul- 
tural state into an industrial country, 
because without industry there can 
be no solid national prosperity and 
power.” 

In contrast to prewar China, where 
manufacturing contributed scarcely 
a tenth of the gross national product, 
one of China’s announced goals is to 
“raise the level of industrial produc- 
tion above that of agriculture,” with 
the eventual goal of having industry 
produce 70 percent of the national 
product. This is indeed a grandiose 
program, and one which, if feasible 
at all, will require a succession of 
five-year plans. 

The First Five-Year Plan appears 
to have four objectives: (1) to con- 
centrate the main strength on heavy 
industry; (2) to train personnel, de- 
velop transport, light industry, and 
agriculture; (3) to form agricultural 
cooperatives; and (4) to reform pri- 
vate industry. Shortly after the plan 
was first announced, it appeared that 
substantial modifications would be 
necessary, in part because of the over- 
audacious character of the program 
and China’s lack of capital and skill 
to carry it out, in part because of dis- 
appointing prospects for large-scale 
aid from the U.S.S.R. 

While the Soviet Union’s initial 
Five-Year Plan cost upward of $3 
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billion, of which at least a third came 
from exports, China’s assets are mod 
est. The principal credit China has 
received from Moscow appears to be 
the $300 million loan of 1950, sup 
plemented by barter agreements. The 
most recent of these, signed in Mos 
cow on February 11, 1955, provides 
for increased deliveries of factory 
equipment for the ferrous, machine- 
building, chemical and other indus 
tries. The U.S.S.R. will also deliver 
“complicated machine tools, oil drill 
ing equipment, tractors, petroleum 
goods, material for industry and 
transport and other goods.” China, 
for its part, will send raw materials 
including tungsten, molybdenum, 
jute, wool, lead, raw silk, raw leather, 
soya beans, rice, vegetable oils, tea, 


citrus fruits and cork rind. 


Industrial Developments 


The Moscow press has frequently 
referred to 141 Chinese projects fos 
which the Soviet Union has prom 
ised “long-term, full-scale, and co 
lossal aid” during a ten-year period 
starting in 1949, These include iron, 
steel and metallurgical industries, 
coal mines, oil refineries, machinery 
manufacturing, automobile and trac- 
tor works, and power. stations. Fif 
teen additional projects were added 
in 1955, but few details are given. 

Chinese Communist sources list 
production figures which it is im- 
possible to verify but which generally 
indicate a complete recovery from 
wartime losses and in some instances 
substantial gains. It is clear that the 
country’s principal industrial output 
is in Manchuria. 


Under Japanese direction the 


has written extensively on its geography. His latest book, 
entitled Land of the 500 Million, is now on the press. 


shan steel works in Manchuria had 
a rated capacity of 1.95 million met 
ric tons of pig iron, although this 
target was never actually reached. 
said to be 
larger than before World War II: 


well over 1.5 million metric tons of 


The output in 1953 is 


pig iron and around 1 million tons 


of steel. Five of the original nine 


blast of the two 


furnaces and one 
steel mills are back in operation; the 
others are still in disrepair due to 
having been stripped of machinery 
by the Russians in 1945, A recon 
structed sheet steel mill, a tube mill 


and a heavy rolling mill were com 
pleted in 1953. 
the Chinese 


Several articles in 


Communist press refer to proposed 
steel works west of Peiping at Pao- 
tow on the Hwang Ho and at Tayeh 
on the Yangtze below Hankow. Both 
are designed eventually to rival 


Anshan. Taiyuan in Shansi is also 


scheduled for expansion; it already 
represents a major development, with 
sheet steel rolling mills and a heavy 
machine building plant. 

In comparison with pre-Commu 
nist peak production figures for pig 
iron and ingot steel of 1,915 and 
1,200 metric tons respectively, the 
1953 output was reported as 1,840 
and 2,112 metric tons. The iron and 
steel goals for 1954 were 2,116 and 
2,430 metric tons, with a 1957 pro- 
jected output of ingot steel amount 
ing to 6,400 metric tons. 

Several coal mines have recently 
come into major production. The 
most interesting is a large open-cut 
development 110 miles west of Muk 
to be confused 


den at Fuhsin, not 


with the somewhat similar operation 





at Fushun to the east. The coal is 
60 to 70 meters thick and lies below 
a 20 meter overburden. Production 
at Fuhsin is said to have reached 
5 million tons a year. At the peak 
of wartime output China mined 52,- 
647 tons of coal. The 1953 figure was 
reported as 49,000 tons, with 55,286 
and 73,000 tons as the goals for 1954 
and 1957. 

Petroleum production at Yumen, 
near the western end of the Great 
Wall, is rapidly expanding. The all- 
China crude-oil yield in 1953 was set 
at 580,000 metric tons. 

Manchuria has two major centers 
of hydroelectricity—the Hsiaofang- 
man Dam on the Sungari River near 
Kirin, and the Suiho Dam on the 
Yalu River on the Korean border. 
The potential output in 1945 was 
listed as 563,000 and 600,000 kilo- 
watts respectively. Very little refer- 
ence is being made to new hydro 
developments elsewhere, although 
steam-generated electric plants are 
planned at numerous centers. 


Despite Shanghai’s loss of foreign 


trade, some aspects of its industry 
appear to be holding their own. Nu- 
merous press articles describe its out- 
put of electrical generators and cot- 
ton textile machinery. One-third of 
all the machinery produced in China 
is said to originate in that city. 


Mukden rates second to Shanghai 
in industrial output and is credited 
with one-third of all the machine pro- 
duction. Here is the site of China’s 
first automobile plant, scheduled to 
go into operation late in 1955. Har- 
bin, farther north in Manchuria and 
closer to the Soviet Union, is to pro- 
duce turbine generators, precision in- 
struments, bearings and a variety of 
light industrial products. 

Many cities are scheduled for im- 
portant factory developments. Among 
those frequently mentioned in the 
Chinese press are Canton, Wuhan 
(Hankow), Lanchow and Peiping. 


New cotton mills are to be located 
in Peiping, Chengchow, Shihchiach- 


wang, Sian and Siangtan. 


Transportation Success 


Transportation is one of China’s 
major needs, and in this area the 
Communists have achieved conspicu- 
ous success. Returning travelers gen- 
erally comment on the fact that the 
trains are clean and on time and that 
everyone buys a ticket. A part of the 
credit for postwar rehabilitation, 
however, should go to the National- 
ists and to United Nations assistance. 

At the end of 1952 railways open 


details are sketchy. All of these de- 
velopments appear to be supplied 
with Chinese-made rails and equ:p- 
ment. 
Another line, little mentioned but 
presumably significant, extends from 
Nanning in Kwangsi southward to 
the ocean at Lungmen Harbor, thus 
giving the country a new port on 
the South China Sea. A spectacular 
bridge across the Yangtze is under 
way at Hankow, with a shorter span 
over the Han River. This will make 
possible through service from Can- 
ton to Peiping. No other bridge 
crosses the Yangtze east of Tibet. 
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to traffic totaled 24,232 kilometers. 
Twelve new lines are now under 
way, largely in the west. Since 1952 
a total of some 700 miles of line have 
been finished in Szechwan and Kan- 
su, much of it across very difficult 
terrain. The most interesting of these 
is the railroad westward from Lan- 
chow which is aimed at Tihwa 
(Urumchi) and Alma Ata in the 
Soviet Union. This will provide a 
second trans-Asian line, although its 
apparent directness on most maps is 
corrected by a glance at a globe. 
Recent accounts refer to a new trans- 
Mongolian line to Ulan Bator, but 





The country already has a fair 
network of automobile roads. The 
most interesting developments con- 
cern two highways which are press- 
ing toward Lhasa, capital of Tibet, 
one from Szechwan and the other 
from Kansu. 


Agriculture 


Agricultural changes have received 
wide publicity but do not appear to 
have materially altered China’s food 
supply. Land redistribution is now 
complete, so that all farmers “own” 
their own land. It may be added that, 
contrary to public opinion, China 
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did not have a serious problem of 
tenancy, for J. Lossing Buck’s pre- 
World War II survey showed that 
74 percent of all farmers owned 


their farms. 

The present stage in agrarian pro- 
duction is characterized by mutual 
aid teams and cooperatives. Soviet- 
style farming is largely for the fu- 
ture, but there were 17 collective 
farms and 2,167 state farms in opera- 
tion by 1954. Most of these are lo- 
cated in north- 


Manchuria or the 


west, in areas which are unrepre- 
sentative of China’s farm problems. 

Very ambitious plans look for- 
ward to a major increase in the food 
supply, which would almost double 
the grain output. Occasional reports 
about bulging stores of rice or wheat 
in the cities may not mean increased 
harvests; instead they may represent 
forced conscription of grain by gov- 
ernment tax collectors. In this way 
China has been able to barter rice 


for rubber from Ceylon. 


China’s need for industrial im- 
ports is indicated by the following 
letter from Hong Kong dated June 
1954: “Undoubtedly a shortage of 
food exists and in some areas verges 
on famine. Natural calamities and 
the lag in production due to the re- 
distribution of the land are among 
the causes. But the use of food sup- 
plies to buy industrial products is 
another cause. A statement by two 
high officials is indicative of the proc- 
ess of translating food into industrial 
materials [from Russia and its satel- 
lites]: “We can obtain ten tons of 
thick steel plates by exporting one 
ton of tea . . . five tons for one ton 
of pork ...a tractor for ten tons of 
pork . . . 19,000 tons of shelled pea- 
nuts will buy an electric plant .. . 
and one ton of raw silk will bring 
in enough steel rails to lay one kilo- 


” 


meter of railway.’ 


Two aspects of the food problem 
are indicated by the great efforts to 
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control floods and thus protect crop 
land, and by the extensive shelter 
belt planting along the Great Wall 
and in western Manchuria. Much of 
the flood control is along the Hwai 
Ho, midway between the Yangtze 
and the Hwang. This has become 
one of the “show areas” for visitors 
to Communist China. Unfortunately 
most of these various engineering 
works proved to be inadequate, for 
China experienced its most extensive 
flood in 1954. 

On the basis of available informa- 
tion it is difficult to evaluate Com- 
China’s 


The Peiping regime is clearly com- 


munist economic future. 
mitted to a major effort and has 
already demonstrated its ability to 
produce results. Many of the projects 


here described have been seen by 


European visitors, but no critical ap- 
praisal is yet possible. If China can 
have a decade of peace, we may ex- 
pect significant advances in indus- 
try and transportation. Agriculture, 
however, presents great difficulties. 
It is clear that China has an impor- 
tant role to play in the future, but 
it is also obvious that it faces major 
problems and that its mineral re- 
sources are modest as compared with 
its vast plans. 

READING SUGGESTIONS: Information 
about China’s First Five-Year Plan is frag- 
mentary. Some of the data cited above is 
drawn from an article by the author en 
titled “Changing the Map of China,” which 
appeared in the January 1955 issue of 
Economic Geography. The fortnightly Far 
Eastern Review, published in 
Hong Kong, carries current information. 
Interesting material may be found in two 
Communist magazines, China Pictorial and 


China Reconstructs, issued in Peiping and 
Shanghai, respectively. 


Econom 
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Booxs on AsIA 


The Prospects for Communist China, by 
W. W. Rostow, in collaboration with 
Richard W. Hatch, Frank A. Kerman, 
Jr., and Alexander Eckstein. New York, 
Wiley, and the Technology Press of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
1954. $5.00. 

A timely and elaborate study of the ori- 
gins and evolution of communism in China, 
and the political and economic policies of 
the Peiping regime, by a group of scholars 
working at MIT. The over-all conclu- 
sion of the authors: “We believe that, if 
the regime is confronted with the choice 
of postponing the achievement of its ex- 
ternal ambitions or facing either major war 
or operations costly to industrialization, it 
is prepared to postpone its expansion in 
Asia. If confronted with a situation which 
would seriously endanger the regime’s hold 
on its domestic base (and in the context of 
Sino-Soviet relations the UN advance to 
Yalu and Manchuria was so judged in 
1950), Peking is likely to fight to the 
limit.” 


The Umbrella Garden, by Maria Yen. New 

York, Macmillan, 1954. $4.00. 

Life in a Chinese Communist university 
interestingly described by a former student 
at the National Peking University who now 
lives in Hong Kong. 


Danger in Kashmir, by Josef Korbel. Prince- 
ton, Princeton University Press, 1954. 
$5.00. 

The Czechoslovak member and chairman 
of the United Nations Commission which 
sought to mediate the Kashmir dispute in 
1948, now professor of international rela- 
tions at the University of Denver, gives a 
searching analysis of the issues at stake be- 
tween India and Pakistan, which because 
of the cold war have made the fabulous 
Vale “a grim threat to the peace of a free 
society.” 


Books oN THE UN 


1953 Annual Review of United Nations Af- 
fairs, edited by Clyde Eagleton and Rich- 
ard N. Swift. New York, New York 
University Press, 1954. $4.50. 

The fifth volume in a series on UN 
activities presents addresses given by dis 
tinguished UN personnel at the 1953 Insti- 
tute for Annual Review of United Na 
tions Affairs held at New York University. 
Specific issues are cited and trends analyzed. 
New Life in Old Lands, by Kathleen Mc- 

Laughlin. New York, Dodd, 1954. $4.00. 

A popularly written account, illustrated 
with photographs, of what the United Na- 
tions technical assistance programs have ac- 
complished, from Ethiopia to Afghanistan, 
by a well-known newspaperwoman who is 
a member of The New York Times UN 
Bureau. 
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that it had reorganized its defense 
setup and had placed Gaston Palew- 
ski, Gaullist member of the Faure 
cabinet, in charge of defense plan- 
ning and nuclear research. This re- 
search has so far been focused on 
the peacetime uses of atomic energy; 
but on March 16 Premier Edgar 
Faure announced that France would 
manufacture the hydrogen bomb, 
either alone or in conjunction with 
other European nations, so as to re- 
main in the “top class.” It now looks 
as if the H-bomb, like all other 
weapons in history, is coming to be 
regarded as an essential attribute 
of national sovereignty. This will 
diminish the desire to ban nuclear 
weapons; but it may also create a 
new balance of nuclear power which 
the 
ence of the two giants, the United 


States and the U.S.S.R. 


could reduce dominant influ- 


The Second Industrial 
Revolution 

Side by side with these plans for 
maintaining the wartime uses of the 
atom, there is growing recognition 
everywhere of what the atom can 
do to improve living conditions, not 
only in the underdeveloped areas but 
also in advanced nations like Britain. 
In announcing plans for the con- 
struction of 12 electric power sta- 
tions run by nuclear energy, Geof- 
frey Lloyd, British minister of fuel 


and power, said: “This is a historic 
day for Britain. I know of no other 
nation that has yet launched a nu- 
clear power program on this scale.” 

While the United States has made 
considerable progress toward peace- 
time use of atomic energy, and Mos- 
cow has claimed that the U.S.S.R. is 


ahead of in this re- 


other nations 
spect, the British program does rep- 
resent a pioneering move in what is 
already being called the Second In- 
dustrial Revolution. This is true on 
two counts: the scope of the British 
program, and the success of British 
scientists and technicians in reducing 
the costs of atomic production for 
peacetime purposes. The British de- 
clare that power in atomic plants can 
be generated for about seven-tenths 
of a cent a kilowatt hour. This is still 
slightly higher than the cost of coal- 
generated power; but Britain, which 
faces a shortage of domestic coal and 
is now importing coal from the Unit- 
ed States, would clearly benefit by 
the substitution of atomic energy. 
The first reactor is expected to come 
into operation in 1961; and by 1975 
sritain, the cradle of the First Indus- 
trial Revolution, plans to make the 
transition from the coal age to the 
atomic age. 

Nor are the great powers alone in 
welcoming the new era. India, which 
possesses monzanite sands rich in 
thorium, has been studying for some 
time the possibilities of using atomic 


energy to accelerate the development 


of its stull backward, primarily agrari- 
an economy. On March 7 Marshal 
Tito, recently returned from his visit 
to India and Burma, told a cheering 
Parliament in Belgrade that “only a 
lunatic like Hitler” would be ready 
to launch atomic warfare, and an- 
nounced that prospecting in Yugo- 
slavia for raw materials—presumably 
uranium—which could be used for 
the production of peacetime nuclear 
energy has already given “good re- 
sults.” From Rumania Professor Ho- 
ria Hulubei, director of that coun- 
try’s Physics Institute, said in a re- 
cent radio broadcast that Rumania 
has discovered important uranium 
resources as wel! as substantial de- 


posits of thorium and 


expects to 
build a major atomic-power indus- 
try, adding: “This is very important, 
particularly if we keep in mind that 


our coal deposits are not very large.” 


Thus the world, to an extent never 
matched before in human history, is 
balancing on the razor edge between 
disaster and a vast surge into a crea- 


tive future. If, as many believe, the 


very destructiveness of nuclear weap- 


ons may have made war obsolete be- 
cause it would be mutually annihi- 
lating, Britain, with its remarkable 
capacity for self-renewal, may be on 
the point of leading the world out of 
the wilderness of atomic slaughter 
into the promised land of peacetime 


atomic productivity. 


Vera Micueces DEAN 
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